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INDEX. 


A 

Army  Reform,  review  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  work  on,  537 — ^liopeful 
feeling  of  the  country  on  the  embarcation  of  troops  in  the  spring 
of  1854,  ib. — disastrous  results  attending  the  Crimean  campaign, 
537-8 — K)ur  inferiority  as  regards  system  in  military  matters,  538 
— I.  Nature  of  the  authority  by  which  a  British  army  exists,  539-40 
— II.  Evils  of  independent  departments  in  the  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  army,  540-1 — III.  Absence  of  anything  in  the  army 
likely  to  develop  the  intellect  of  its  members,  or  to  stimulate  their 
industry  in  time  of  peace,  541-2 — V.  Need  of  a  thorough  revisalin 
the  existing  system,  543-4 — VI.  Evils  of  the  state  and  interior 
habits  of  a  regiment,  especially  in  the  want  of  a  more  familiar  re¬ 
lationship  between  officers  and  privates,  544-5 — inquiry  into,  and 
suggestions  for  remedying,  the  evils  of  internal  economy,  545-7 — 
superiority  of  the  French  army  in  this  respect,  547-8 — necessity 
of  inducing  recruits  of  a  higher  and  more  intelligent  class  to  enter 
the  ranks,  549-50 — and  of  providing  increased  comforts  and  accom¬ 
modations  in  the  barracks,  550-2 — suggestions  respecting  promo¬ 
tion,  553 — means  of  affording  the  officers  a  superior  military  edu¬ 
cation,  553-4 — evils  of  the  regimental  system,  554-5 — suggestions 
for  a  complete  and  permanent  organisation}  of  the  army,  555-8 — 
necessity  of  camp-bivouacking  and  manoeuvres,  558 — the  gross 
abuse  of  patronage,  558-9 — suggestions  for  establishing  good  mili¬ 
tary  schools  for  officers,  and  securing  promotion  to  merit,  559-64 — 
radical  changes  necessary  in  the  War  Department,  564-5 — evils 
attending  an  excessive  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Parliament  of  the 
growth  of  military  power,  565-6 — public  attention  to  existing 
evils,  and  determination  to  find  their  remedies,  566-8. 

Austria.  See  Crimea. 

Autocracy  of  the  Czars.  See  Czars,  the. 

B 

Brougham,  Lord.  See  Criminal  Procedure. 

C 

Caoursin,  William.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  See  Mezzofanti,  Cardinal. 

Carlisle's,  Lord,  Diary,  review  of,  215 — its  general  freedom  from  a 
fault-finding  spirit,  216 — his  visits  at  Dresden,  Constantinople, 
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and  tlie  Troad,  216-7,  and  extracts — his  argument  on  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Troy,  217-8  —  his  views  respecting  the  Turkish 
Empire,  218-9,  extract  —  his  account  of  tlie  present  Bavarian 
government  of  Greece,  219-20,  extract — high  intelligence  of  the 
Greek  people,  220. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.  See  Carlisle's,  Lord,  Diary. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  review  of  works  relating  to,  72 — critical  periods 
in  the  history  of  individuals  and  states,  72-3  —  the  time  when 
Charles  the  Fifth  flourished  one  of  these,  73— permanence  and 
persistence  of  Roman  Catholicism,  73-4  —  probable  results  bad 
Luther  never  been  born,  74— or  if  Charles  Y.  bad  shaken  off  the 
Roman  Catholic  yoke,  and  encouraged  the  Reformation,  74-5 — 
importance  of  possessing  a  right  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
Luther  and  Charles  V.,  76 — new  sources  of  information  respecting 
Charles  V.,  76-7  —  !M.  Gachard's  volume  of  Charles  V.’s  cor¬ 
respondence  as  collected  by  his  mayor-domo,  Luis  Mender  Quijada, 
Lord  of  Villagarcia,  78 — Mr.  Stilling’s  account  of  Quijada  and  of 
the  Emperor’s  secretary,  Martin  Gaztelu,  79 — M.  Pichot’s  col¬ 
lection  of  anecdotes,  letters,  conversations  and  remarks  relating  to 
the  domestic  life  of  Charles  V.,  both  before  and  after  his  abdi¬ 
cation,  79-80 — AL  Mignet’s  character  of  Charles  V.,  80-3,  extract 
— Mr.  Stirling’s  story  of  his  death,  83-4 — and  general  character, 
84-7 — the  Inquisition  introduced  by  him  into  the  Low  Countries, 
87 — his  severity  against  the  heresies  of  Germany,  and  instructions 
to  his  daughter,  the  Vice-queen  of  Spain,  how  best  to  check  their 
spread,  88-9 — his  conversation  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
monks  at  Yuste,  89-90 — Charles  V.  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
age,  90 — his  delusions  on  matters  of  religion,  90-1 — concluding 
remarks,  91-2. 

Chateaubriand.  See  Modern  French  Literature. 

Chemistry  {the)  of  Common  Life,  review  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  work  on, 
480 — chemistry  of  the  air  we  breatlie  and  live  in,  481 — the  gases 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbonic  acid,  ib. — peculiar  properties  and 
uses  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  481-2 — mutual  relation  between  terres¬ 
trial  plant-life  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  482-3 — chemistry  of 
the  water  we  drink,  483-4 — its  penetrative,  cooling,  cleansing,  and 
solvent  properties,  484-5— chemistry  of  the  food  we  eat,  486 — on 
the  admirable  contrivances  in  Nature’s  laboratory  by  means  of 
which  food  is  prepared  for  man,  486-7 — the  growth  of  plants, 

487- 8 — sugar,  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa, — their  history  and  chemistry, 

488- 91 — wide  prevalence  of  the  taste  for  infused  beverages,  491-3, 
and  extract — and  of  the  passion  for  fermented  drinks,  493-6 — of 
the  narcotic  substances  we  indulge  in,  496 — of  the  hop,  tobacco, 
and  opium,  496-9 — Mr.  Porter’s  statistics  as  to  the  self-imposed 
taxation  of  the  working  classes,  499 — effects  of  these  substances, 
both  upon  the  bodily  constitution  and  mental  character,  of  tliose 
who  largely  indulge  in  them,  499-500 — interesting  information 
contained  in  the  work  under  review,  500. 

China,  M.  Hue’s  travels  in,  review  of,  415 — ease  and  vivacity  of  the 
author’s  style,  ib. — his  constant  cheerfulness  and  general  freedom 
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from  prejudice,  415-6 — liis  ignoring  the  labours  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  China,  416 — and  leaving  the  subject  of  Religion 
nearly  altogether  untouched,  417 — rare  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
M.  Hue  and  his  colleague  for  accurate  observation  of  the  Chinese 
at  home,  417-8 — their  triumphal  progress  through  the  empire  as 
state  prisoners,  418-9 — scene  at  their  trial,  420,  extracts — wonder¬ 
ful  success  attending  their  cool  effrontery  and  determination,  421 
— the  characteristics  in  which  the  Chinese  present  a  perfect  con¬ 
trast  when  compared  with  other  civilised  nations,  422-4 — their 
book  of  ‘Rites,’  424-5 — M.  Hue’s  toilette  a  la  Ckinoiae,  in  order  . 
to  gain  the  entre  into  China  as  Chinese,  425,  extract — Chinese  re¬ 
ligious  indifferentism,  425-7,  and  extract — tenacity  with  which  the 
Chinese  mind  retains  forms,  after  the  spirit  which  prompted  them 
has  evaporated,  427 — rites  performed  in  honour  of  dead  ancestors, 
427-8,  extract — their  absurd  customs  on  occasions  of  death,  428-9, 
and  extracts — M.  Hue’s  amusing  narrative  of  filial  affection  and 
duty  by  proxy,  429-31,  extract — Chinese  mourners  and  funeral, 
432-4,  and  extract  —  their  literature,  434  —  Confucius,  and  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  1'  King,  434-7,  and  extracts  and  notes — the 
Chinese  as  exhibited  in  a  military  aspect,  438,  and  extract — ^the 
great  revolution  at  present  going  on  in  China,  439 — and  how  far 
it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  lalraurs  and  the  influences  of  Protestant 
missionaries,  439-40 — reverence  felt  by  the  Chinese  for  anything 
written  or  printed,  440,  and  note — remarks  by  the  translator  on 
the  effects  to  be  expected  from  China  being  now  open  to  foreign 
influences,  441-2,  extract. 

Corsica.  Sec  Pascal  Paoli. 

Crimea,  the.  War  in,  review  of  works  relating  to,  261 — unforeseen 
difficulties,  262-3 — valour  of  the  allied  troops,  263 — and  good 
understanding  existing  between  them  and  between  officers  and 
men,  263-4  —  progressive  character  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  264 — state  of  our  military  and  naval  establishments 
on  our  entering  into  the  war,  265 — progress  of  hostilities,  265-6 — 
General  Mackintosh’s  suggestions  as  to  Turkey’s  best  line  of  de¬ 
fence  against  Russia’s  encroachments  in  Europe,  267-9,  extracts — 
arrival  of  British  troops  in  the  East,  269 — operations  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  troops  under  Prince  Paskievitsch,  269-70 — plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  debated  on  by  the  Allied  commanders  at  Varna,  270— ■ 
heroic  defence  of  Silistria,  270-1 — convention  between  the  Porte 
and  Austria,  271 — importance  of  the  aid  thus  given  to  the  cause 

;  of  the  Allies,  271-3 — the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  determined  on, 
274-5 — but  delayed  by  sickness  and  other  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances,  275 — original  composition  of  the  British  army  sent  out  to 
the  East,  276,  note  —  number  of  men  actually  landed  in  the 
Crimea  on  Sept.  14.,  277 — magnitude  of  the  Crimean  expedition, 
ih. — battle  of  Alma,  278 — protracted  siege  of  Sebastopol,  279-80 
— inconveniences  and  evils  attending  the  publicity  of  our  military 
movements,  281 — the  words  ascribed  by  Livy  to  L.  Aiimilius,  on 
his  setting  out  to  command  in  Macedonia,  appropriate  to  Lord 
Raglan,  281-2 — charge  made  against  Ministers,  282 — measures 
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taken  to  meet  emergencies,  283 — vital  necessity  of  an  improved 
system  of  military  administration,  284*6 — probability  of  eventual 
success,  considered,  286-7— early  successes  obtained  by  the  Allies, 
287 — position  in  which  Russia  stands  to  Germany,  288 — probable 
conditions  of  peace,  288-90. 

Criminal  Procedure,  review  of  Lord  Brougham’s  speech  on,  532 — 
social  improvement  almost  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  war,  ib. — 
defects  in  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  533-4,  and  extract — Lord 
Brougham's  remedial  suggestions,  534 — cases  illustrative  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  534-.5,  and  extract — suggestions 
to  meet  the  want  of  a  Local  Criminal  Judicature,  535-6. 

Czars,  the.  Autocracy  of,  review  of  works  treating  of,  500 — inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  autocracy  in  Russia,  501 — various  explanations 
of  the  fact,  501-2 — the  Russian  empire  founded  by  the  Northmen 
chiefs  Rurik  and  his  brothers  in  the  9th  century,  502 — subsequent 
career  of  Russia  under  her  Scandinavian  rulers,  503-5 — invaded 
and  subdued  by  the  Tartars  under  Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors, 

505- 6 — panic  of  a  Tartar  invasion  general  throughout  Europe, 

506 —  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia  made  farmers-general  of  the 
Tartar  revenue  raised  from  the  Russians,  507-8  —  consequent 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  anarchy,  508 — an  autocrat  wanted,  and 
found  in  Ivan  III.,  the  first  Czar,  508-10 — Ivan  IV.,  or  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  511-2  —  intercoiirse  between  England  and  Russia 
renewed  during  his  reign,  512-3 — veneration  in  which  the  Russians 
hold  his  memory,  notwithstanding  his  insane  cruelty,  513-4 — 
expiration  of  the  dynasty  of  Ruric  with  Feodor,  514-5 — Michael 
Romanoff  chosen  Czar,  515-6 — nullity  of  the  Russian  Constitution 
then  established,  516 — blind  submission  of  the  Russians  to  authority 
in  whomsoever  lodged,  517 — Peter  the  Great,  and  his  father  and 
grandfather,  exactly  fitted  for  their  tasks,  517-8 — conflict  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  518— disposition  of  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Greek  Church,  the  proud  and  ambitious  Nikon,  ib. — injuri¬ 
ous  effects  of  some  of  Peter’s  innovations,  518-9 — Villebois’s  Me- 
moires  Secrets  of  the  Czar  (Peter  I.)  and  his  court,  519-20 — His 
Czarina,  Catherine  I.,  520 — Peter’s  cruel  massacre  of  his  body¬ 
guard,  the  Strelitz,  521  —  utter  absence  of  all  self-respect  amongst 
the  nobles,  521-2 — the  saying,  that  ‘the  regime  of  Russia  is  a 
despotism  tempered  by  assassination,’  examined,  522-3 — Russian 
autocracy  at  home  means  aggression  abroad,  523-4 — character  of 
Alexander  L,  525 — astonishing  skill  and  courage  evinced  by 
Nicholas  on  coming  to  the  throne,  525-6 — reasons  that  induced  bis 
elder  brother  Constantine  to  resign  in  his  favour,  526-8 — effect 
upon  Europe  of  the  late  Czar’s  death,  528-9 — his  character,  529-31 
— mildness  and  moderation  of  the  present  Czar,  Alexander  II., 
531-2. 

D 

D'Aubusson,  Peter.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

E 

English  Surnames,  review  of  works  treating  of  the  Etymology  of, 
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347 — surnames  unused  in  very  ancient  times,  347-8 — names  of 
•  baptism,  or  Christian  names,  though  seldom  iieard  in  England, 
except  in  cases  of  intimacy,  frequently  the  only  names  used  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  348 — importance  of  the  name  of  baptism,  accord* 
ing  to  Lord  (^ke,  349 — importance  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  names  of  persons,  ib. — our  existing  surnames  mainly  of  seven 
classes,  ib. —  I.  Norman  names  dating  from  the  Conquest,  349-50 
—  II.  Local  English  names,  350*3 — III.  Names  of  occupation, 
353-  63 — IV.  Derivatives  from  the  Christian  names  of  father  or 
mother,  363*6—  V.  Names  given  on  account  of  personal  pecu¬ 
liarities,  366-8 —  YI.  Names  derived  from  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  368-77 —  VII.  Names  derived  from  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  377-80 — VIII.  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  German,  Spanish,  and  other  continental  names,  mainly  im¬ 
ported  within  the  last  two  centuries,  380*2,  and  note. 

F 

French  Literature.  See  Modem  French  Literature. 

H 

Hansard!$  Parliamentary  Debates,  review  of,  1 — main  characteristic 
of  European  despotisms,  1-2 — distinctive  mark  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  2-3 — what  a  parliamentary  government  is,  3 — what  parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition,  3-5 — influences  of  printing  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  both  on  the  character  of  the  debates  themselves,  and 
upon  the  speakers,  5 — rarity  of  impartial  Opposition  criticism,  6 — 
I  and  tendency  of  Opposition  to  become  unprincipled  and  merely 
partisan,  6-7 — description  of  the  code  of  practical  maxims  which 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  professional  Oppositionist,  7-17  — 
operation  of  Parliamentary  Opposition  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations,  17-9 — diflFerent  according  as  tlie  foreign  State  is  constitu¬ 
tional  or  despotic,  19-22 — saying  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  t5. 

Hue,  M.  See  China. 


I 

Inquisition.  See  Charles  the  Fifth. 

J 

Juvenile  Offenders,  the  correction  of,  review  of  works  and  reports 
treating  of,  383-4 — necessity  of  rescuing  young  criminals  from 
scenes  of  vice  and  temptations,  384 — inutility  of  subjecting  them 
to  short  imprisonments  and  other  punishments,  384-5 — the  criminal 
population  generally  trained  to  crime  from  very  early  age,  385-6 — 
temptations  and  evil  influences  surrounding  the  young  criminal, 
386-7 — inutility  of  imprisonment  as  a  means  of  juvenile  reforma¬ 
tion  proved  by  the  frequency  of  juvenile  re-commitments,  387-8, 
and  note — the  reformability  of  juvenile  criminals  within  our  reach, 
388 — effects  of  kindness  upon  them,  388-9 — statistical  facts  from 
the  reports  of  reformatories  at  Mettray,  Hamburg,  Red  Hill,  and 
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elsewhere,  389  —  the  question  of  expense  considered,  339-91  — 

,  steps  taken  by  the  Government  and  by  private  individuals  to 
rescue  the  young  criminal  from  his  career  of  vice  and  ruin',  391*2 
— Lord  Palmerston’s  and  Mr.  Dunlop’s  Acts,  392-3 — principal  de¬ 
fects  in  these  measures,  393-4 — encouraging  success  attending  the 
plan  for  reforming  young  criminals  pursued  at  Mettray,  and  the 
Rauhe-haus,  Hamburg,  395-6 — the  recognition  of  Reformatory 
Scliools  by  the  State,  and  how  such  schools  may  best  be  conducted, 
396-7 — dangers  to  be  avoided,  397-400 — objections  to  Reformatory 
Scliools  on  the  ground  of  principle,  examined,  400-9 — how  far 
prisons  and  reformatory  schools  stiould  be  self-supporting,  409-12 
— ^plan  suggested,  413-4 — concluding  observations,  414. 

L 

Lamartine.  See  Modem  French  Literature. 

M 

Mahomet  11.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

31arsden’s  History  of  the  Puritans.  See  Puritans,  the. 

blaster  George.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Mettray.  See  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Meszofanti,  Cardinal,  review  of  works  relating  to,  23 — difficulty  of 
forming  a  complete  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  his  character  and 
attainments,  23-4 — works  of  M.  Manavit  and  Mr.  Watts,  24 — 
catalogue  of  Mczzofanti’s  library,  24-5 — the  history  of  eminent 
linguists  almost  a  blank,  25 — Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  26 — 
St.  Jerome,  Origen,  Didymus,  St.  Augustine,  and  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  27 — facilities  afforded  by  the  Crusades  for  extending 
linguistic  attainments,  28 — celebrated  cases  instanced,  28-9 — Don 
Lorenzo  Hervas’s  collection  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  three  hundred 
and  seven  languages,  29  —  collection  of  familiar  words  in  tw’O 
hundred  and  one  languages  collected  by  Pallas  and  Bakmeister  by 
command  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  29-30 — Ade- 
lung’s  ‘Mithridates,’  30-1 — celebrated  linguists  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries,  32-3 — Peter  Simon  Pallas,  33-4 — Julius  Henry 
Klaproth,  and  Christian  William  Buttncrr,  34-6 — Pico,  Postel, 
and  the  two  Scaligers,  36-9  the  ‘  Admirable  Crichton,’  39 — 
Andrew  Muller,  John  Chamberlayne,  and  other  linguists,  40-1 — 
Giuseppe  Gaspardo  Mezzofanti — his  early  life  and  manhood,  41-2 
— admitted  to  priest’s  orders  in  1797,  and  continues  to  reside  at 
Bologna  until  1831,  42-3 — his  ingenuity  and  instinctive  facility  of 
acquiring  languages,  43 — his  position  as  ‘foreigners’  confessor’  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  44 — his  own  account  of  the  process 

•  by  which  his  varied  store  of  languages  was  successively  gathered, 
44-5 — his  fame  extends,  and  he  becomes  an  object  of  curiosity  to 

•  foreign  travellers,  45-6 — Mr.  Watts’s  series  of  notices  of  the  im¬ 
pressions  left  by  Mezzofanti  on  the  minds  of  his  visitors,  46 — 
Mr.  Stewart  Rose’s  ‘  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy,’  46-7, 
extract — Lord  Byron’s  testimony  to  Alezzofanti’s  wonderful  lin- 

'  guistic  attainments,  47 — Baron  Von  Zach’s  account  of  a  visit  to 
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Mezzofanti,  in  1820,  47-50— Lady  Morgan^s  account,  50 — Blume 
and  Molbech’s  corroborative  testimony  as  to  Mezzofunti’s  astonish¬ 
ing  linguistic  powers,  51-2 — Herr  Jacob’s  account  of  a  visit  to 
him  in  1825,  53-4 — Mezzofanti  yields  to  Pope  Gregory  XVI’s 
earnest  solicitations  to  settle  in  Rome,  where  he  is  installed  as  the 
Vatican  librarian  and  made  a  cardinal,  54-5 — Herr  Flick’s  account 
of  a  visit,  55-7,  extract — Mrs.  Paget’s  disparaging  statements, 
57-8  —  Guido  Gorres’s  sketch  of  Mezzofanti’s  linguistic  attain¬ 
ments,  58-9  —  testimony  of  a  Russian  traveller,  ^-1  —  Bishop  , 
Baines’s  amusing  account  of  his  visit  to  Mezzofanti,  61-2 — Mezzo¬ 
fanti’s  labours  in  connexion  with  the  exercises  of  the  Propaganda, 
62-4 — his  death  in  1849,  64— difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
and  satisfactory  estimate  of  Mezzofanti’s  attainments,  64-5— exa¬ 
mination  of  contradictory  evidence,  65-6 — the  fact  of  his  surpassing 
all  other  linguists,  both  in  the  extent  and  soundness  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments,  fully  established,  66-9 — his  general  learning  by  no  means 
insignificant,  69-70  —  his  personal  character,  70-1  —  concluding 
remarks,  71. 

Modern  French  Literature,  review  of  M.  Vinet’s  works  upon,  92-3 
— ^brief  account  of  the  author,  93 — the  17th  century  one  of  vast 
mental  activity  and  vigour,  94 — effect  of  its  literature  over  the 
18th,  95 — gradual  change  in  men’s  minds  from  a  blind  deference 
to  authority  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  96-7 — French  philosophy — the 
Encyclopedists,  97-8 — Napoleon’s  iron  rule  less  encouraging  to 
literature  than  to  science,  99 — revival  of  Historical  Literature 
since  the  18th  century,  100 — demerits  of  Rollin,  Voltaire,  and 
Raynal  as  historians,  100-1 — clmracteristic  qualities  of  Guizot, 
Thiers,  and  Lamartine  as  historians,  101-7  —  influence  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  France,  107-8 — ^revival  and  marked  development  of  the 
poetic  element  in  France,  108-9 — Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine, 
109-12 — BerangePs  Chansons,  112-4 — French  romance  writers  and 
novelists,  113-4 — Victor  Hugo,  Jules  Janin,  Dumas,  and  George 
Sand,  114-5 — impurity  and  extravagance  of  French  fictitious  litera¬ 
ture,  115-6 — probable  causes  of  this  morbid  taste  among  French 
readers,  116-7 — present  state  of  the  religions  element  in  French 
literature,  118-9 — M.  Vinet’s  views  on  the  subject,  119,  ear<rac« 
— M.  Montegut’s  complaint  against  the  restless  dissatisfaction  and 
incessant  activity  of  modern  French  literature,  120  —  concluding 
remarks,  U>, 

Monasteries.  See  Mount  Athos. 

Mount  Athos  and  its  Monasteries,  review  of  works  treating  of,  191 — 
Mr.  Lear’s  description  of  Albanian  scenery,  192-3 — Mr.  Bowen’s 
explorations  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Athos  and  its  monas¬ 
teries,  193-4 — situation,  boundaries,  and  scenery  of  Mount  Athos, 
194-7 — rigid  exclusion  by  the  monks  of  all  things  feminine,  197-8 
— number,  mode  of  government,  and  habits  of  the  monks,  198-205 
— Mount  Athos  celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  and  historians, 
205-6 — Xerxes’s  ship-canal,  206-7 — Mount  Athos  memorable  of 
far  greater  things  than  the  folly  of  Xerxes,  207-8 — history  of  its 
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monasteries,  208-14 — low  intellectual  condition  of  the  monks, 
215. 


N 

Note  to  the  Article  on  ‘  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,'  291, 

P 

Palaolognt  Batha.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

,  Parliamentary  Reports.  See  Private  Bill  Legislation. 

Parliamentary  Opposition.  Sec  Hansards  Parliamentary  Debates. 

Pascal  Paoli,  review  of  works  giving  an  account  of,  442 — Herr 
Klose’s  Memoir  less  valuable  and  interesting  than  the  travels  in 
Corsica  by  Von  Gregorovius,  443 — contrast  presented  between 
Corsica  and  the  populous  shores  of  Southern  France,  443-4 — rude 
and  primitive  nature  of  the  people,  444-5 — the  Genoese  Republic 
drive  out  the  Pisans,  and  establish  themselves  in  Corsica,  445 — 
history  of  Corsica  from  1347  to  1730,445-6 — determined  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  Genoese  masters,  446-7 — influence  of  their  continual 
state  of  warfare  on  the  character  of  the  Corsicans,  447-8 — their 
bravery,  simplicity,  temperance,  and  revengefulness,  448-90  — 
triumvirate  of  noble  Corsicans  in  1735,  450-1 — interference  of 
France  as  mediator  between  Corsica  and  the  Genoese  Republic, 
451, — and  voluntary  exile  of  Giacinto  Paoli  with  his  son  Pasquale, 
ib. — abandonment  of  the  island  to  the  Genoese,  and  their  cruel 
oppressions,  ib. — Gaffori,  and  Clemente  Paoli,  451-3 — education  of 
Pascal  Paoli  at  Naples,  under  Professor  Genovesi,  453 — the  states- 
men-philosophers  of  the  18th  century,  ib. — the  command  of  the 
national  forces  having  been  entrusted  to  Pascal  Paoli.  he  lands  in 
Corsica,  in  April,  1755,  454 — treachery  of  Emmanuel  Matra,  and 
Paoli’s  imminent  peril,  ib. — his  successes  over  the  Genoese,  ib. — 
great  things  achieved  by  him  during  his  twelve  years'  government, 
454-5  —  his  *  constitution '  for  Corsica,  455 — his  simple,  unam¬ 
bitious,  and  truly  noble  character,  ib. — anecdote  of  his  attempt  at 
sovereignty  probably  an  exaggeration  of  his  enemies,  455-6-— the 
Corsican  ‘  vendetta,’  or  propensity  to  private  revenge,  456-7,  and 
twte — Paoli’s  measures  to  re-establish  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
Corsica,  457 — his  sincere  and  unaffected  piety,  457-8 — his  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  education,  458  —  his  judgment  as  to  military 
matters,  ib. — James  Boswell’s  ‘Visit  to  Corsica,’  459— his  high 
estimate  of  Paoli’s  character,  460 — Paoli’s  ‘  visions,'  ib. — establishes 
the  first  printing  press,  and  founds  a  town  at  Isola  Rossa,  now  a 
flourishing  place,  461 — impending  reverses  to  Paoli’s  good  fortune, 
ib. — treaty  between  France  and  Genoa  in  1764,  461-2 — Corsica 
sold  to  the  French,  462 — Paoli  appeals  to  bis  countrymen,  and 
armed  resistance  to  France  decided  on,  tb.  —  Rousseau’s  high 
opinion  of  Paoli,  462-3 — England  discountenances  the  Corsican 
‘  rebels,’  463-5 — desperate  conflicts  between  the  Corsicans  and  the 
French,  465-6 — final  defeat  of  the  patriots,  and  escape  of  Paoli 
and  his  brother  Clement,  466— Paoli  an  exile  in  London,  467 — 
Horace  Walpole’s  disparaging  observations,  467-8 — Paoli’s  friendly 
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intercourse  with  the  literary  lions  of  the  day,  468 — his  interest  in 
the  French  Revolution,  469  —  Corsica  declared  by  the  French 
Assembly  an  integral  part  of  France,  and  Paoli  named  its  Lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  469-70 — Ids  reception  by  his  countrymen,  470 — 
his  government  as  lieutenant  neither  congenial  to  himself  nor  of 
much  benefit  to  the  Corsicans,  470-1 — Carlo  Andrea,  Count  Pozzo- 
di-borgo,  471-2  —  rupture  between  the  Patriots  and  the  French 
Republic,  472 — important  part  taken  in  Corsican  affairs  by  the 
family  of  the  Buonapartes,  especially  Napoleon,  473-4 — Corsica 
placed  under  British  protection  in  1794,  474  —  Luc’  Antonio 
Viterbi,  475 — Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  afterwards  Lord  Minto,  made 
viceroy  of  Corsica  in  1794,  476— Paoli’s  last  adieu  to  his  country 
in  1795,  477  —  subsequent  career  of  Pozzo-di-borgo,  477-8 — last 
days  of  Paoli,  478  —  Ids  character,  ib.  — and  monument  to  his 
memory  at  Corte,  479. 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  See  Slezzofanli,  Cardinal. 

Private  Bill  Legislation,  review  of  reports  and  blue  books  relating 
to,  151 — vast  difference  in  the  number  of  Private  Bills  passed  now 
and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  151-2 — Private  Legislation 
an  evil  of  very  recent  growth,  152 — the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  the  origin  of  our  system  of  Private  Acts,  153 — titles  of 
eighteen  Private  Acts  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  153-4 — 
general  nature  of  private  petitions  and  bills  from  Henry  III.  up  to 
the  Revolution  in  1688,  154-5 — the  New  River  Act  not  the  first 
special  statute  passed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Metropolis 
with  water,  155,  and  note — immense  increase  in  the  number*  of 
Private  Acts  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  156-7 — time 
wasted  on  private  legislation,  157-9  —  Railway  Bills,  159-60— 
private  legislation  necessarily  corrupt,  160-3 — Lord  Brougham  on 
Private  Bill  Committees,  163-4— Sir  W.  Blackstone’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Private  Bill  Legislation,  164-6 — Mr.  Baxter’s  evidence  be¬ 
fore  the  Private  Bill  Committee,  166-9 — irregular  practices  among 
the  Parliamentary  Bar,  169-71 — arguments  against  Private  Bill 
Legislation,  172-4 — rules  of  our  Common  Law  as  to  the  rights  of 
,  private  property,  174-6 — the  course  pursued  by  the  French  to 
obtain  the  public  sanction  of  a  railway,  176-7 — the  American 
railway  system,  177 — ^recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Private  Bills,  177-80 — suggestions  for  future  legislation,  180-4 — 
Lord  Brougham’s  Resolutions  on  the  subject,  184-5 — the  privileges 
of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  Private  Bills,  185-6 — Local  Private 
Acts,  187 — Turnpike  Acts,  187-9 — Local  Acts  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  189-90 — Private  Bill  Legislation  for  the  Metropolis,  190-1. 
Puritans,  the,  Marsden’s  History  of,  review  of,  220-— state  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  221 — a  new  era  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  221-2 — Hooper,  Cranmer,  and  other 
worthies,  222-3 — religious  revolution  on  the  accession  of  Mary, 
223 — followed  by  another  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  224 
— her  plan  of  Church  government,  225-6 — offence  taken  thereat  by 
all  parties,  226-7 — Acts  passed  in  1559,  relating  to  Church  affairs, 
227-8  —  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  its  effect  on  public  worship. 
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229-30 — opposition  thereto,  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  230-2 — 
John  Whitgift,  and  Thomas  Cartwright,  232 — controversies  be¬ 
tween  them,  233*4  —  views  of  Continental  Reformers  on  the 
matters  under  discussion,  235-6 — the  great  Calvinistic  and  Arme¬ 
nian  controversy,  236 — deplorable  moral  and  religious  state  of 
England  at  this  time,  237-8,  extract — Elizabeth’s  prohibition  of 
preaching,  238-9 — ‘  propliecyings  ’  among  the  Puritans,  239-40 — 
countenanced  by  Archbishop  Grindal  and  ten  bishops,  241  — 
Elizabeth's  determination  to  put  down  ‘  prophecy ings,’  241 — re¬ 
monstrance  and  fate  of  the  Primate,  241-2 — persecution  of  the 
Brownists,  An<abaptists,  and  the  Family  of  Love,  243  —  John 
Whitgift,  the  new  Primate,  resolutely  sets  himself  to  bring  about 
conformity,  243-4 — the  Queen,  at  his  request,  issues  a  new  Com¬ 
mission,  244 — shameful  persecution  of  Paget,  Udal,  and  Cart¬ 
wright,  244-8 — Whitgift’s  proceedings,  under  the  High  Commis¬ 
sion  Court,  effectually  check  the  spread  of  Puritanism,  248 — 
addresses  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1584  and  1587,  on  the 
reform  of  Church  abuses,  249-50 — arbitrary  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  250 — her  death,  251 — state  of  religious  parties 
on  the  accession  of  James  I.,  251-3 — petitioned  by  the  Puritans  to 
remove  their  grievances,  he  dissembles  with  them,  253 — the  Con¬ 
ference  at  Hampton  Court,  and  its  results,  253-4 — triumph  of  the 
High  Church  or  Prelatic  party,  254 — suicidal  policy  pursued  by 
Charles  I.,  255 — death  of  Laud,  and  short  triumph  of  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  256 — Cromwell’s  religious  tolerance,  257 — triumph  of 
Puritanism  during  his  rule,  257 — its  persecution  and  downfall 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  ,  257-8 — differences  between  the 
Prelatists  and  Presbyterians,  258-9  —  concluding  observations, 
260-1. 

R 

RaUtcays.  See  Private  Bill  Legislation. 

Reformatories.  See  Juvenile  Offenders. 

Rhodes,  Siege  of,  in  1480,  121 — first,  second,  and  third  sieges,  ib. — 
account  of  the  second  siege  by  Caoursin,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  121-2  —  account  by  Mary 
Dupuis,  122 — efforts  made  by  Mahomet  IL  to  drive  out  the  Cross 
from  the  East  and  the  eastern  islands,  123 — Chevalier  Taaffe’s 
picturesque  description  of  Rhodes  as  it  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
Order,  123-4 — Mary  Dupuis’s  corroborative  evidence,  125 — suc¬ 
cessful  efforts  of  the  Order  to  make  the  most  of  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  enjoyed  by  Rhodes,  ib. — preparations  of  the  Grand  Turk 
to  besiege  it,  126-7 — help  afforded  him  by  renegade  Christians, 
127 — especially  by  George  Trapant,  alias  Master  George,  128 — 
skill,  energy,  and  bravery  of  Peter  D’Aubusson,  the  thirty-ninth 
Grandmaster  of  the  Order,  128-9 — manifestation  of  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Order  throughout  Christendom,  129 — commencement  of 
the  siege,  and  first  successes  of  the  Christians,  130 — vast  offensive 
preparations  of  the  Turks,  130-1 — Master  George  deserts  over  to 
the  Christians,  but  is  suspected  by  the  Grandmaster,  131-2 — im- 
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mense  pieces  of  ordnance  used  by  the  besiegers,  132 — determined 
resistance  offered  by  the  besieged,  133-4 — progress  of  the  siege, 
134.9 — Master  George  executed  as  a  spy,  140— efforts  made  by 
the  Turks  to  inveigle  D’Aubusson  into  a  surrender,  142 — his  noble 
reply,  143 — desperate  assault  by  the  Turks  successfully  repelled, 
143.5 — they  give  up  the  siege  in  despair,  and  retire,  145-6 — im¬ 
mense  sacrifice  of  human  life,  146 — renewed  efforts  and  vast  pre¬ 
parations  made  by  Mahomet  II.,  147 — his  death  in  1481,  ib. — 
rejoicings  thereat  by  the  defenders  of  Rhodes,  148-9  —  curious 
woodcut  illustrating  the  scene  of  Mahomet’s  deathbed,  149-50 — 
his  epitaph,  150 — anecdote  of  his  predecessor,  Saladin,  ib. — con¬ 
clusion,  151. 

Russia.  See  Crimea,  the. 


S 

Sebastopol.  See  Crimea,  the. 

Siberia,  travels  in,  review  of  works  giving  an  account  of,  332— 
Siberia,  from  its  intense  cold,  darkness,  and  penal  character,  a 
portion  of  Russia  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  ib.  —  effect  upon 
trade  of  the  northerly  course  of  its  rivers,  333 — its  merchandise 
principally  carried  by  caravans  drawn  by  horses  and  reindeer, 
333-4— dangers  and  difficulty  of  traffic,  334— usual  diet  of  the 
Siberians,  .334-5 — ^revolting  food  of  the  Ostiaks  and  the  hordes  of 
the  north  and  east,  335-6  —  Mr.  Hill's  description  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  he  divides  the  population,  336-7 — number  and 
condition  of  the  exiles,  337-8 — treatment  of  the  political  and  cri¬ 
minal,  338-9 — the  Siberian  mines,  339-40 — murders  committed 
by  the  free  labourers  employed  therein,  340 — the  punishment  of 
the  plette,  341-2,  and  extract — the  fur  trade,  and  the  Cliiiia  trade, 
342-3  —  rarity  and  dearness  of  English,  French,  and  German 
manufactures,  343 — severity  of  the  climate,  343-4 — consequent 
absence  of  commercial  and  agricultural  activity,  344-5 — joy  of  the 
Siberians  at  the  advent  of  the  spring,  345-6,  and  extract — heat 
and  discomforts  of  the  short  summer,  346 — Mr.  Hill’s  energy  and 
patience  in  his  perilous  adventures,  346-7. 

Svege  of  Rhodes.  See  Rhodes,  Siege  of. 

Slavery  in  the  United  States.  See  United  States. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecher.  See  United  States. 

Surnames.  See  English  Surnames. 

T 

Turkey.  See  Crimea. 

U 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  See  United  States. 

United  States,  slavery  in  the,  review  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  works  treating 
of,  293 — remarkable  demand  for  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  293-4 — 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  America,  294,  et 
seq — settlers  in  the  New  England  States  found  their  practice  of 
slavery  on  the  Levitical  Law,  295-7 — the  Northern  and  Southern 
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States  at  variance  on  the  Slave  question,  297-8 — enactments  of 
the  American  Legislature  on  the  subject,  298-9 — effect  of  the 
invention  of  the  saw-gin  upon  the  growth  and  exportation  of 
cotton,  299-300 — necessity  of  supplying  the  cotton-growing  States 
with  slave  labourers,  300-1 — cause  and  nature  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  301 — means  by  which  the  demand  for  slaves  is  met, 
301-2 — deterioration  of  the  political  men  of  America,  302-3 — to  be 
mainly  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  political  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  slavery,  303 — the  political  principles  of  the  Southern 
Party  in  the  United  States,  304 — Mrs.  Stowe’s  picture  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  slavery,  and  of  the  slave  trade,  on  her  countrymen, 

,  305-6— sympathy  with  Russia  among  the  Southern  States,  306-7 
—  injustice  and  tyranny  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850, 
307-10 — political  influence  of  ‘  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  310-1— causes 
which  have  given  to  it  its  popularity  and  influence,  311-7 — re¬ 
marks  on  its  leading  characters,  317-21,  and  extracts — the  ‘Key 
‘  to  L^ncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  321-2 — specimens  it  gives  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Slave  States,  322-4,  and  extracts — and  instances  of 
cruel  and  arbitrary  treatment  of  slaves,  324-5  —  the  American 
slave  system  more  cruel  than  any  other  either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  325-6 — the  law  as  to  emancipation  instanced  in  the  case  of 
Elisha  Brazaelle,  325-8,  and  extract — a  case  supposed  of  a  planter 
wishing  gradually  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  328-30 — the  prospect 
of  these  crying  evils  being  remedied,  distant  if  not  hopeless, 
330-1. 


V 

Victor  Hugo.  See  Modern  French  Literature. 
Voltaire.  See  Modern  French  Literature. 

W 

War.  See  Crimea,  the. 
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